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A Note on Precognition' 


Cc. T. K. CHARI 


In the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research (London) 
for July, 1950,? and in the issue of Mind for the same month,’ Mr. 
C. W. K. Mundle raised the question whether ostensible precognition 
can be accounted for by some conceivable combination of PK and 
non-precognitive ESP. Psychical researchers must be aware that 
Dr. A. Tanagra once put forward the suggestion that a person who 
makes a “supernormal prediction” actually brings about its fulfillment 
by exercising in some cases his telekinetic powers.* “L’absence de 
l’agent,” he declared, ‘‘ne parait pas toujours influencer les manifesta- 
tions .... J'ai été ainsi persuadé que le dynamisme producteur du 
thorybisme et des phénomenes télékinétiques peut aussi agir a dis- 
tance, comme d’ailleurs des personnes absentes.”> Tanagra’s hypoth- 
esis, like the PK hypothesis, requires some very ad hoc extensions 

1 This paper is reprinted from the November-December 1951 Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research (London) by courtesy of the Editor and the 
author who has added a few items to his original article. 

2Vol. XLIX, 1950, pp. 61-78. 

3 Vol. LIX, 1950, No. 235. 

4See H. Driesch, Psychical Research, G. Bell & Sons, London, 1933, p. 85. 


5 Transactions of the Fourth International Congress for Psychical Research, 
(S.P.R., 1930, pp. 242-243). Richet, in his L’Avenir et la Prémonition remarks 
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before it can cover all the recorded cases of spontaneous precognition. 
While I agree with Mr. Mundle that every attempt should be made 
to ascertain whether we have reached technically rigorous limits in 
the experimental isolation of precognition, I am afraid that most 
definitions of precognition are petitiones principit. There are two 
parts of Mr. Mundle’s definition likely to invite misconceptions. 

Mr. Mundle does not pretend to offer us any theory of the modus 
operandi of precognition; yet his phraseology suggests that “later 
events” can exert a “direct causal influence” (italics mine) on “earlier 
human events.” Now it seems pretty certain to me that any attempt 
to “understand” or “explain” precognition will involve the most 
extreme metaphysical reconstruction of our notions of “causality” 
and the characteristics of “before-after” and “past-present-future” 
which we associate with time. It is important that no relevant meta- 
physical possibility should be excluded by the psychical researcher. 
Whether or no Mr. Mundle intends it, his terminology may persuade 
us that the most hopeful approach to the problem of precognition lies 
in sticking to a time the instants of which are all ordered by “linear 
betweenness,” and that the only departure from common-sense notions 
we have to make lies in recognizing an unfamiliar “later-to-earlier” 
direction in which “causality” can operate. I venture to suggest that 
in working out a theory of precognition, the conception of a time the 
instants of which are all linearly ordered may have to be abandoned.® 
The door should be kept open to all possibilities, no matter how 
weird or fantastic. 


About the only prudent course for the experimental psychical 
researcher is to adopt definitions of the kind proposed recently by 
Mr. George E. Hughes in a critical notice’? of Rosalind Heywood’s 
Telepathy y and Allied Phenomena. The statistical type of experiment 
in psychical research is designed to exclude the null hypothesis that 





that the possible telekinetic stopping of a roulette ball at a number which has 
been previously announced should be taken into consideration in discussing cer- 
tain cases of precognition. He refers to an interesting experiment described by 
Dr. Ochorowicz in the Annales des Sciences Psychiques, no 1910. In the cases 
reported by Professor G. Hulin of Ghent (Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XI, pp. 545-547), 
the percipients drew numbers from an urn. It may be argued that, assuming 
we have something more than “chance coincidences,” non-precognitive ESP 
without PK would suffice as an explanation of the choice of a previously 
announced number. But how could the percipient be sure that the number would 
not be drawn by somebody else after he had made the ostensible prediction? 
The interval between the prediction and its fulfillment was nearly two months— 
the report says “prés de deux mois a l’'avance’—in the case of Charles-Louis 
Casset. In principle at least, a PK influence on others exercised at a distance 
would seem to be necessary. It may be said that the cases are too few and too 
inadequately reported to afford a basis for theoretical discussions. But the 
possible extensions of the PK hypothesis must be visualized by psychical 
researchers. 

6 See my note in Mind, Vol. LVIII, No. 230 (April, 1949), pp. 218-221. 

7 Mind, Vol. LVIII, No. 229 (January, 1949), pp. 109-110. 
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no significant differences can be detected between our two samples, 
i.e., that the samples could have been randomly drawn from the same 
population and differ only by accidents of sampling. Precognition in 
the experimental situation, therefore, should be defined in terms of 
the “greater than chance coincidences” between the pronouncements 
or actions of a percipient and certain facts “normally inaccessible” 
to him at the moment the pronouncements are made or the actions 
executed. We can adopt operational definitions of “normal access” 
to distinguish “autoscopic” precognition (i.e., foreknowledge of events 
in one’s own life, including here all those things about which one 
receives verbal reports of any sort) from “non-autoscopic” precogni- 
tion, and telepathic from clairvoyant precognition. The considerations 
will apply mutatis mutandis to simultaneous and post-cognitive tele- 
pathy and clairvoyance. 

Mr. Mundle complains that definitions in terms of “extra-chance 
hits” alone will not enable us to distinguish precognition from PK 
in experimental situations. Surely his own admirable treatment of 
the data suggests a way out of the difficulty. There may be qualitative 
and quantitative peculiarities associated with precognitive “hits” and 
“misses” that are absent in the class of cases in which PK presum- 
ably operates. A significant feature of Whately Carington’s ex- 
periments, as Mr. Mundle remarks, was the temporal clustering of 
the ‘‘extra-chance hits” more or less symmetrically around the occa- 
sions on which certain drawings were displayed. While Professor 
Bartlett has raised some technical questions about the evaluation of 
the “dispersed hits” in Dr. S. G. Soal’s experiments, there is a sug- 
gestion that, in experimental situations designed to test ESP, “‘fore- 
hits” and “back-hits” occur together in ways that do not seem to be 
characteristic of the “PK effect.” 

Mr. Mundle’s definition of precognition leaves out the element of 
“knowing” or “believing.” Such a feature must, of course, be excluded 
when we are trying to define precognition as behavioristically as pos- 
sible in experimental situations. But is it altogether unrepresentative 
of cases of spontaneous precognition, as Mr. Mundle seems to imply? 
The problem was discussed by Professors C. D. Broad and H. H. 
Price at the Joint Session of the Mind Association and Aristotelian 
Society in 1937.8 Professor Broad declared that, in most spontaneous 
cases, precognition was known to be such only in the light of the 
later verification. Although it may be bumptious to differ from an 
authority, I think that Professor Broad’s remark would not apply to 
many cases published in the Proceedings of the S.P.R. A precogni- 
tion may be a vague premonition or presentiment or a quite specific 


8 Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XVI, 1937, pp. 216-217, 232-233. 
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prediction.? The cases of ostensible premonition in which the per- 
cipient took steps to ward off an impending danger most definitely 
imply the cognitive attitudes of “expectation” and “belief.”!9 We have 
also those rare instances in which a year, a month, and a day were 
indelibly impressed on a dreamer who woke up with the inexplicable 
conviction that a great calamity would engulf him on that date.!! 
In the extensive, if not always strictly evidential, literature on the 
subject, we find it stated that “‘mind-pictures” have sometimes em- 
pirical features corresponding to the temporal marks “past” and 
“future.” V. N. Turvey noticed that the “mind-pictures” which came 
to him were on a continuously moving “film” or “ribbon” of pale 
heliotrope color; some of the “pictures,” which appeared to be 
engraved on the “film” itself, were found to refer to the “past”; 
others, which were like “pale blue photographs” stuck on to the 
“film,” were found to refer to the “future.”!2 One of Dr. Eugene 
Osty’s “metagnomes” located the “pictures” in a hallucinatory space 
the median line of which divided the “past” from the “future.”!3 Even 
when the “pre-presentative image” is not dated, it may have a subtle 
flavor or feeling-tone which leads the subject to say, “Some day I 
know that I shall see that scene in real life.”"!* An inferential cognition 
supplementing and interpreting a de facto precognition may not be 
the whole story. 


Dr. D. J. West not long ago!> drew our attention to the numerous 
pitfalls and possibilities of false scent in the investigation of spon- 
taneous cases. But the a priori dismissal of them is dangerously mis- 
leading in a philosophical speculation on precognition. Mr. G. N. M. 
Tyrrell’s reminder!® that, for theory-building in psychical research, 


9Mrs. Sidgwick, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. V, 1888, pp. 291-292, 320-321, 326-329, 
330-332; F. W. H. Myers, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XI, 1895, the case of “Lady Q,” 
pp. 577-580. 

10Dame Edith Lyttelton, Our Superconscious Mind, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1931, pp. 112-113, 167-170; Some Cases of Prediction, G. Bell & 
Sons, London, 1937, pp. 66-68. 

11 E.g., the case of Mr. Edisbury, Mrs. Sidgwick, Joc. cit., p. 318. The case 
lacks the usual corroborative testimony and there are uncertainties on some 
points. But does it seem likely that the whole incident was fabricated by a 
pseudo-memory ? 

12 The Beginnings of Seership, Stead’s Publishing House, London, 1909, 
pp. 167-168. Turvey was known to Professor J. H. Hyslop (see JOURNAL 
A.S.P.R., 1912, pp. 490-516). A perusal of the book will convince the psychical 
researcher that the evidential standards maintained in it are much higher than 
those he associates with “spiritualistic” literature generally. 

13 Supernormal Faculties in Man, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1923, 
Part III, Ch. 3. 

14 For a case of this type, see Dame Edith Lyttelton, Some Cases of Pre- 
diction, pp. 120-125. 

15 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1948, pp. 264-300. 

16 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1947, pp. 65-120. 
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all the available material must be utilized is salutary. Dr. Soal himself 
has recently cautioned us that “card-guessing is very like studying 
the habits of the badger by taking him from his native woodland and 
shutting him up in some wretched cage. In such cramped circum- 
stances the animal would be unlikely to exhibit many of his true 
characteristics.”"!” 

It is true that, in a large proportion of cases of spontaneous pre- 
cognition relating to trivial events, the “foreknowledge” was not 
identified as such at the time when it emerged spontaneously. But 
not enough attention has been paid, I think, to a curious circum- 
stance linked to some cases of “autoscopic” precognition in this group. 
At the moment the precognition was fulfilled or was about to be 
fulfilled, there occurred a sensation du déjad vu; the whole scene 
seemed oddly familiar to the percipient.!® I quite realize that, in view 
of all that orthodox psychologists have said about “false recognition” 
or “paramnesia,” the déjd@ vu cannot serve as evidence for super- 
normal non-inferential precognition. But where an “extra-chance” 
element is regarded as most likely on other grounds, the déja vu is 
not without its possible theoretical significance. We have, then, two 
seemingly discrepant facts. On the one hand, an image arising spon- 
taneously in the mind is regarded as pre-cognitive rather than as 
retro-cognitive. On the other hand, the situation in which the ostensi- 
ble precognition finds its fulfillment seems oddly familiar to the sub- 
ject, as if he has already been in it. 

A hypothesis of great value in trying to assimilate precognition 
was hinted at by F. W. H. Myers!? and elaborated by H. F. Salt- 
marsh.2° Its importance for psychical researchers has been stressed 
by Dr. Soal and Mrs. K. M. Goldney.?! Saltmarsh groped for a 
solution of the problem in terms of a “saddleback” theory of the 
“specious present.” Let us suppose that the “maximal degree of 
psychological presentedness” in the “specious present” tails off to zero 
in two intrinsically opposite directions corresponding to our em- 
pirical “past” and empirical “future.” To account for the ostensive 
cognition of a distant “future event,” we have to extend the “specious 
present” beyond its hitherto acknowledged narrow limits. Saltmarsh 
argued that there may be a “subliminal” awareness of a “specious 


17 Hibbert Journal, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3 (April, 1950), p. 234. Cf. Mr. George 
Hughes in Mind (January, 1949), p. 110, and Dr. J. B. Rhine in Telepathy and 
Human Personality, Myers Memorial Lecture, 1950, p. 33 et seq. 

18F, W. H. Myers, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XI, 1895, pp. 491-492, 495, 504-505, 
533; Mrs. Sidgwick, loc. cit., pp. 314-317, 328, 346-347. 

19 Myers, loc. cit., pp. 342-344. 

20 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLII, 1934, pp. 74-93; Foreknowledge, Bell, 1938, 
94 et seq. 

21 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII, 1943, pp. 28-29. 
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present” much longer than the one with which we are familiar in 
ordinary experience. On this supposition, we can account for the 
cognitive attitudes of “expectation” and “belief” arising in connec- 
tion with the emergence of spontaneous precognition and also the 
déja vu which occurs when the precognition is fulfilled. Ex hypothesi, 
an experience that has been lived through in the “subliminal” mind 
comes to the surface, but it lies beyond the “supraliminal present” 
in the direction corresponding to the empirical “future.” The fact that 
ostensible precognition shows omissions, distortions, and dislocations 
can be understood if we suppose that “subliminal” knowledge is 
“mediated” to ordinary consciousness by various psychological devices 
such as “symbolization,” “‘automatic writing and speech,” etc.?? I 
dissent from Professor Broad’s view that there is an intrinsic im- 
plausibility about any prehensive analysis of ostensible precognition. 
Saltmarsh’s statistical treatment of cases of spontaneous precogni- 
tion?’ and recent psychoanalytical studies** suggest that precognition, 
even if it is ostensive, has to negotiate a “barrier” of some kind 
before manifesting itself at the empirical level of observation. ESP 
research generally affords much suggestive evidence for the view 
that “blocking” or “multiple blocking” results in the significant “below 
chance” scores and “unblocking” in the significant “above chance” 
scores.?5 A single subject may score differently in formal and informal 
tests.2° Dr. J. B. Rhine has said in his Myers Memorial Lecture :?? 
“Already the point is becoming clear . . . that most of the studies 
deal not with the real correlation with pst itself, but with the inhibitory 
personality states with which it has to cope.” The significant pre- 
cognitive “misses,” for which statistical evidence is accumulating, 
may have their origin in an unusual amount of psychological “re- 
sistance” encountered at the “barrier” which necessitates a “‘sub- 
liminal” substitution of items paranormally known to be “wrong” 
for items paranormally known to be “right.” I may refer in this 


22 Unpublished materials relating to a series of spontaneous psi phenomena 
in my possession more than support the contention that psychoanalytical 
dynamisms mediate, even if they do not originate the phenomena. See my com- 
ments in the S.P.R. Journal for January-February, 1952, pp. 553-557. 

23 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLII, 1934, pp. 99-103. 

24 J. Ehrenwald, Telepathy and Medical Psychology, W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York, 1948. 

25 See, for instance, H. Woodworth, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVI 
(October, 1942), pp. 185-230. For the alleged antithesis between “concentration” 
and “relaxation” as techniques of releasing ESP, see Gardner Murphy and 
L. A. Dale, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII (January 1943), pp. 2-15. 


26 W. Russell and J. B. Rhine, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 6 (December, 
1942), pp. 284-311. 


2? Telepathy and Human Personality, S.P.R., 1950, p. 33. 
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connection to some valuable observations made by Dr. Soal in his 
recent experiments with Mrs. Stewart.?8 


The tendency for telepathic precognition and retrocognition to occur, 
sometimes together, in the experimental situation, receives a sugges- 
tive interpretation on Saltmarsh’s hypothesis if we suppose that 
telepathic interaction takes place between “subliminal selves” with 
“specious presents” extending beyond their ordinarily recognized 
limits in the two directions corresponding to empirical “past” and 
“future.” The pattern of the paranormal response emerging at the 
empirical level of observation (e.g., the inverted U-shaped curve in 
Carington’s experiments) may be determined not only by “subliminal 
specious presents,” but by the time-units (seconds, minutes, or 
hours) employed by the experimenter and the psychological rhythms 
of “supraliminal” minds. The entire terrestrial life of a man, for 
aught we know, may constitute the “specious present” of his “sub- 
liminal self.” Of very great significance for this speculation are those 
cases of spontaneous “‘autoscopic” precognition in which the per- 
cipient enacts a scene in the remote future, experiencing hallucinations 
that are almost like percepts. In a case published by Dame Edith 
Lyttelton??—I have referred to it in an earlier footnote—the per- 
cipient had a “vision” of a fireplace in front of which stood two men, 
both dark. She noticed that one of them had beautiful teeth. They 
were talking. A fair man, whose face she could not see, walked across. 
She was so anxious to see him that she jumped out of her bed and 
knocked her head on the chest of drawers. The whole scene came 
to life many years later in a Club in Central India. She started for- 
ward to see the fair man and knocked into a stranger. At the time 
of the “vision,” the clubhouse had not been built and the two men 
had been boys at Eton. The percipient’s testimony was corroborated 
by her sister and a friend. There is a correspondence between these 
cases of “prevision’”’ and the cases of “hypermnesia’’° in which the 
subject “re-experiences” the “past” with a wealth of detail arguing 
for something more than mere “memory.” 


Many cases of spontaneous precognition lend support to the hypoth- 


28 The Experimental Situation in Psychical Research, Myers Memorial Lec- 
ture, S.P.R., 1947, pp. 38-40. Cf. Dr. Soal’s “Presidential Address” to the 
S.P.R., Proc. Vol. XLIX, April, 1951, pp. 143-147. The statistical analysis by 
J. G. Pratt and E. B. Foster, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 14 (March, 1950), 
pp. 37-52, makes it appear probable that individual “supraliminal” patterns are 
interwoven with mediated “subliminal knowledge.” New techniques for laying 
bare these patterns are necessary. The psychodynamics of the “exteriorization” 
of ESP must not be confounded with the basic nature of ESP. 

29 Some Cases of Prediction, pp. 120-125. 

30 See Boris Sidis and S. P. Goodhart, Multiple Personality, D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, 1905, Part II, Ch. 10, pp. 156-159; and Part III, Ch. : 
Modern Trends in Psychological Medicine, edited by Noel G. Harris, Butter- 
worth, 1948, Chs. 1 and 12. 
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esis that telepathic interaction occurs between ‘subliminal selves” 
with “extended specious presents.” Discussing the case of Mrs. 
Schweizer,*! Saltmarsh remarks*? that the details are “utterly inex- 
plicable unless we adopt the rather unlikely hypothesis that the 
precognition occurred in the first place to Mr. Deverell and never 
reached his normal consciousness, but was transmitted telepathically 
to Mrs. Schweizer, and that the detail of the name, ‘Henry Irvin,’ 
was added as a sort of extra identification.” I do not quite understand 
why Saltmarsh regarded this as a “rather unlikely hypothesis.” 
Telepathic interaction at a “subliminal level” may be the rule rather 
than the exception. As Deverell was an eye-witness of the accident 
which killed Frederick Schweizer, his “subliminal specious present” 
would have included the details about the fall, etc. 

Deverell’s personal encounter with Mrs. Schweizer might have been 
anticipated by a telepathic interaction of their selves at a “subliminal 
level.”"53 Apropos of a well-known case** in which the Duchess of 
Hamilton was the percipient, Saltmarsh*5 says: “There seems to be 
no reason whatever why this scene should have been foreseen by 
the Duchess. It looks like a perfectly meaningless and sporadic hap- 
pening.” Not altogether, if we suppose that Alfred Cooper’s “‘sub- 
liminal specious present” extended into his empirical “future” to 
include the details about the bath with the red lamp over it and the 
man with the red beard, and that the information was transmitted 
to the Duchess by telepathic interaction at a “subliminal level” and 
emerged as a “vision” in her “borderland” state. The “personality 
linkages” seem to have been all in favor of such a hypothesis. Cooper 
was on friendly terms with the Duke and the Duchess, and moreover 
was attending the Duke in a professional capacity. I shall not list 
here all the cases which can be dealt with along these lines. I shall 
merely indicate the sort of speculative analysis that can be under- 
taken. The telepathic situation described by Hubert Wales in the 


31 Mrs. Sidgwick, loc. cit, pp. 322-324. I am afraid I cannot share all Dr. 
D. J. West’s doubts about the fallibility of the early S.P.R. investigators who 
furnished the details about the case (Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1948, p. 270). 
Cf. W. H. Salter, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1948, pp. 301-305. 

32 Foreknowledge, p. 51. Saltmarsh sets down the name as “Schweitzer.” I 
have adopted the spelling given in Mrs. Sidgwick’s origina! report. 

33 It might have been the merest coincidence, but Deverell is reported to 
have been drowned while bathing a few months after the accident which killed 
Frederick Schweizer (Mrs. Sidgwick, loc. cit., p. 323). I should like to remind 
psychical researchers of the suggestion contained in Phantasms of the Living, 
Myers’ Human Personality, and Flammarion’s trilogy, La Mort et son Mystére 
(Avant la Mort, Autour de la Mort, and Aprés la Mort) that telepathic 
manifestations are especially noticeable when the death of the “agent” is im- 
pending. Would this apply to Deverell? 

34 Myers, loc. cit., pp. 505-506. 

35 Foreknowledge, p. 60. 
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Proceedings*® of the S.P.R. involved ostensible retrocognition®” as 
well as ostensible precognition.** In the Gordon Davis case’? arguing 
for telepathic interaction, there were curious features suggesting that 
Davis’ “‘supraliminal” awareness focussed on the empirical “present” 
(a visit to the neighborhood of the Eastern Esplanade, an interview 
with Mr. Short at the Marine Parade, etc.) was embedded in a 
“subliminal’’ awareness of the ‘‘co-conscious” variety extending into 
Davis’ empirical ‘“‘future” as well as his empirical “past.’4° The 
speculative analysis can, I think, be extended to the problematical 
cases in which telepathic apparitions of the living are said to have 
displayed precognitive insight.4! Mr. Tyrrell in his Myers Memorial 
Lecture*? has put forward the tentative but far-reaching hypothesis 
that the “telepathic phantom” is a “construct” of some sort fashioned 
by the interaction of selves at various complex “subliminal levels” 
presumably transcending the ordinarily recognized limits of space. 
There seem to be occasional indications that the “phantom” is pro- 
jected from somewhere outside our ordinary “time-span.” A “sub- 
liminal specious present,” governed by conditions of which we have 
as yet no inkling, may not differ significantly from the “basic ex- 
perience” that Mr. W. H. W. Sabine*? has been recently led to 
postulate by a survey of his carefully drawn-up personal records. 


36 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXI, 1921, pp. 124-217. Cf. The Matas diary” 
of Dr. and Mrs. S., published by Myers, op. cit., pp. 455-458. 
37 Ibid., cases I, XIII, XXX, XXXII, XXXV I, XLII, XLIII, and XLV. 
Mr. Wales remarks that, assuming a telepathic connection, the transmission 
or emergence of thought was sometimes “apparently considerably deferred” 
(p. 145). In case XXXVI, the only unity of the telepathic impressions | was 


provided by Mr. Wales’s drawingroom seen in a “retrospective vision,” as 
it were. 


38 Jbid., pp. 200-208. 

39S. G. Soal, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXV, 1926, pp. 560-589. 

40 Ibid., Note, p. 572. Dr. Soal draws our attention to the fact that, during 
the sitting with Mrs. Blanche Cooper on January 4, Playle was mentioned as 
an old school friend of Davis. Davis’ diary showed that on January 6 he had 
an interview with Playle. It is necessary to realize that, in laboratory investiga- 
tions of precognition, the subject’s interest is focussed on small units of be- 
havior. The experimenter can seldom use a time-unit longer than a few hours 
without relaxing his “control.’’ Outside the laboratory, we usually think in 
terms of larger chronological units (days, weeks, months) which derive their 
significance from the concrete events of our lives. Cases of spontaneous precogni- 
tion seem to refer to these larger units. 

41 For an English case said to have been vouched for by the Editor of T. P.’s 
Weekly, see James Coates’s Seeing the Invisible, L. N. Fowler & Co. (fourth 
edition, revised), London, 1922, pp. 230-231. Cf. Nandor Fodor, Encyclopaedia 
of Psychic Science, Arthurs Press Ltd., London, 1934, p. 103. I am unable to 
say how reliable the sources are. 

42 Apparitions, Ch. IV, S.P.R., London, 1942. 

43 Second Sight in Daily Life, Coward- McCann, Inc., New York, 1950. 
I do not think that the hypothesis of a “prolonged specious present,” reformulated 
perhaps as a multi-dimensional theory of time, is necessarily exposed to all the 
objections urged by Mr. Sabine (for instance, p. 190). The “portmanteau” 
character of some of his own dreams, with the “telescoping” of elements seem- 
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It is also worth noticing that, in some alleged instances of telepathy 
from “‘discarnate minds,” queer “temporal displacements” occurred. 
Mrs. Piper’s control “G.P.” sometimes referred to empirically “past” 
happenings as if they were contemporaneous events. A very odd cir- 
cumstance is set down in Nea Walker’s The Bridge.44 During a sit- 
ting with Mrs. Warren Elliott, a “communicator” referred to a 
trivial event that happened three or four days later in language that 
implied it was already “past.” One of the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas’ 
“communicators” volunteered the puzzling explanation: “I myself 
have often thought that your next week is sometimes our today.’’45 
All this may be dismissed as “non-evidential” stuff, but I submit 
that it is quite in keeping with the hypothesis of an “extended sub- 
liminal present.” So is an incident discussed by Mr. J. G. Piddington 
in his elaborate attempt*® to refute the hypothesis of telepathy inter 
vivos as an explanation of the “One-Horse Dawn” scripts. He argued 
that the appropriate contexts to the allusions in the script could be 
found only in the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles and in Sir Richard 
Jebb’s notes thereon and that this pointed to “discarnate interven- 
tion,” since the intentional organization of the material could not, in 
the specific circumstances, be plausibly attributed either to the experi- 
menter (Dr. A. W. Verrall) or the automatist (Mrs. A. W. Verrall). 
In a further note’? Mr. Piddington maintained that at least one day, 
or perhaps several days, before Dr. Verrall began the “One-Horse 
Dawn” experiment, a cryptic reference was made, in Mrs. Verrall’s 
script, to the quotation of a Juvenal passage in Jebb’s notes. He 
conjectured that Dr. Verrall might have carried out an experiment 
that a “discarnate intelligence” had devised and imposed on him. 
But on the “communicator” hypothesis, may we not suppose that 
the “praecox olea” (“precocious olive”) of Mrs. Verrall’s script was 
a precognitive insight into Dr. Verrall’s mind as well as design? So 
experienced an investigator as Mr. Kenneth Richmond indulged in 
a not dissimilar speculative flight after analyzing the evidence of 
intention in the book-test material supporting the “La Vita Nuova” 





ingly drawn from the empirical “past” and the empirical “future,” e.g., the 
dream of the “face of Sir James . . . very red and with a grin on it” (p. 87) 
and the dream of the small box with brown powder in it (pp. 82-83), is per- 
fectly compatible with an “extended specious present.” Likewise the interesting 
vision of Geoffrey Dennis cited by Mr. Sabine (pp. 110-112) suggesting—this 
may be fantasy and no fact—a multiple determination by two “future events,” 
one very near and the other remote. An awareness of trivial but odd “future 
events” may emerge, possibly because of “dream-like” associations. 

44 Cassell & Co. Ltd., London, 1927, pp. 285-286. 

45 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1948, p. 326; Precognition and Human Sur- 
vival, Psychic Press, London, 1949, p. 103. Cf. the remark by a “com- 
municator” in The Bridge, p. 304: “I think that your ‘tomorrow’ is our ‘today,’ 
and your ‘yesterday’ is our ‘today’ very often. We all think that.” 

46 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXX, 1920, pp. 175-229, 296-305. 

47 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIV, 1924, pp. 159-165. 
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case.*8 It may be my fancy. But I do think that the allusions to the 
“herb moly” in the “One-Horse Dawn” scripts go deeper than the 
hypothesis of “buried memories” or “cryptomnesia.”” The associations 
of the Comus passage*? linking it with Dr. Verrall, Mrs. Verrall, and 
Dr. Benson of Wellington College hint, though obscurely, at a “past” 
which is not “dead” and is far different from any stored-up “mnemic 
traces.” A “subliminal specious present’? may serve at least as a 
guess at the truth about complex telepathic situations which prima 
facie involve “discarnate” as well as “incarnate” minds. 

From the standpoint of psychical research, there is a great deal 
to be said for Saltmarsh’s speculative venture. Metaphysically viewed, 
however, it is exposed to grave difficulties. It should be obvious, even 
to moderately critical readers, that the statements about telepathic 
interaction “occurring” at a “subliminal level” that I have made in 
this note would be philosophically unintelligible without some very 
drastic revision of our notions of temporal becoming. I shall not 
attempt to explore here the lines along which the metaphysical recon- 
struction can be carried out. In view of the distinctive merits of 
Saltmarsh’s hypothesis, any reformulation of it seems worth while. 


Department of Philosophy, 
Madras Christian College. 


48 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLIV, 1936, p. 52 (last paragraph). 
49 W. H. Salter, Proc., S.P.R., Vol. XXXIV, 1924, pp. 153-159. 
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The Normal Function and Manifestations of Psi 
MAY BELL 


Why are the findings of parapsychology not yet accepted by the 
generality of psychologists, or, if accepted, why are they not incor- 
porated into psychological textbooks ? 

As early as 1937, Mr. C. A. Mace was asking this question (3) 
and suggesting that the answer was in some measure due to “the fact 
that in recent years the construction of hypotheses has not kept pace 
with the accumulation of facts.” In 1949, Dr. Gardner Murphy 
observed (6) that “in accordance with the modern temper, facts 
have to be grouped together and formed into systems to make any 
sense to us,” and that most of the paranormal phenomena “have not 
fitted into the accepted world-scheme.” 


In 1950, Dr. S. G. Soal was commenting on the strange neglect 
by orthodox psychology of those ‘curious powers of the human mind,” 
and asking, “Why does official science neglect these phenomena? 
Mainly, I think, because of their elusive and intangible nature” (11). 


What is it, when you come to think of it, that psychologists are 
being asked to recognize and admit into their science? Telepathy, 
clairvoyance, precognition—no doubt many psychologists are prepared 
to accept the experimental findings in favor of these odd phenomena, 
but how are they to incorporate them into recognized psychological 
doctrine? A footnote in a textbook? No doubt such footnotes will 
appear, but do they help the matter much? We have to admit that 
at present psi phenomena dangle on the fringe of psychology, and, 
however interesting and curious in themselves, appear to be irrelevant 
and unrelated to orthodox psychological theory. 


Parapsychologists, as the quotations have shown, are not blind to 
this difficulty, but the fact that so little is yet known about psi has 
rightly prompted them to further experimental research rather than 
to precipitate theorizing. Yet theory has not been altogether neglected. 
For instance, Drs. R. H. Thouless and B. P. Wiesner have made 
plain a parallel between psychology and parapsychology, showing 
that extrasensory perception, psychokinesis, and materialization (if 
any) appear to be “exo-somatic examples of processes familiar to us 
in their endo-somatic forms as normal perception, normal volition, 
and normal growth processes respectively,” and suggesting that “there 
is some entity which controls the organism in volition and which is 
informed by the organism in perceptual processes” (12). In order to 
avoid the various meanings of “mind” and the existing connotation 
of “soul,” they have called this entity “Shin.” 
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For us this term would not be equally useful. To start with it 
would commit us at the outset to the theory that there is something 
in the human being which is distinct from the mind-body organism, 
which would be an improper assumption at the beginning of an 
empirical enquiry. Loose terms befit exploratory thinking. “Shin,” 
with its connotation of centrality, might be—in any hands but its 


authors’ —dangerously likely to become, unnoticed, a “dweller in the 
innermost.” 


The term “psi” will, at this stage, be useful. Psi is a blanket-term 
which was proposed by Drs. Thouless and Wiesner to designate all 
those activities and perceptions, connected with living organisms, for 
which there is at present no normal explanation. The term is used 
as an adjective—‘psi processes” or “psi phenomena,” and also as a 
collective noun—‘‘the practical uses of psi” or “the motor aspect of 
psi.”” To this substantival use I would add a further shade of meaning: 
that which is at the back of, or produces, or perhaps is merely the 
sum of, psi phenomena—for it may turn out that there is no more to 
psi than the phenomena themselves. Thus the usefulness of the term 
is due to its vagueness and fluidity. 

Whatever is, existstas a scientific fact, to be adjusted, when we 
know enough about it, into the organized body of science. Psi can 
be no exception. This paper is an attempt to discover whether psi 
cannot be integrated into orthodox psychological theory, and whether 
by such integration it may not throw light upon some of psychology’s 
more elusive problems. 

So far as we yet know, psi is an activity, or source of activities, 
pertaining to a living being. With the possible exception of haunted 
houses (about which, in any case, we know very little), there is 
nothing to indicate that it ever exists apart from a functioning 
organism. We may tentatively presume, then, that psi is an attribute 
or part or aspect of the self, and, for the moment, we shall consider 
it only in relation to the human self. 

What is actually known about psi? Little more than that under 
certain circumstances some people have an elusive and intermittent 
ability to do things which should have a physical origin but have not 
a physical origin. They can guess hidden cards, imitate unseen draw- 
ings, and influence the fall of dice without actual contact, doing all 
these things with greater frequency than can be satisfactorily at- 
tributed to chance. The fact that only some people can do these things, 
and that they don’t know how it is done and seldom remain able to 
do it for long, does not alter the now accepted conclusion that the 
human self has been proved capable of transcending physical agency, 
and so appears to be inaccessible to the physical sciences. Unfor- 
tunately, psychologists are still no more able to deal with the facts 
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than the physicists. Yet if psychology is to be master in its own house, 
it must find some way of incorporating these human activities into its 
theory, however refractory they may seem to be. 

One of the first things to notice is that psi appears to consist of, 
or to produce, phenomena of different kinds. It does things, as in 
influencing dice, but it also perceives things, the dice, the cards, the 
hidden drawings; psi also appears to be sensitive to “atmosphere,” 
and to use a certain amount of ingenuity in symbolizing telepathic 
communications—in fact, it behaves, and we should perhaps think of 
it, at least tentatively, as a slice or section or integral part of the 
whole personality rather than as a mere faculty in the old sense of 
the word. 

If psi is a part or aspect of the self, it seems curious that its func- 
tion is so slight that in the majority of people it does nothing at all, 
and in the minority works only elusively and intermittently. Does not 
this very elusiveness and intermittence in card-guessing and dice- 
throwing suggest that these are not the normal functions of psi, but 
a sort of outcropping task which it may be induced to perform but 
quickly tires of and is very ready to drop? The decline in scoring- 
rates helps to confirm this. We may at least follow this clue and see 
if it leads anywhere. 

Suppose then that psi has other and more important functions in 
the human make-up than performing fancy tricks like ESP and Pk, 
where are we to look for these functions? Where, in short, are we 
to look for psi itself? Evidently not in the field of the conscious 
mind, for if there is one thing we know about psi, it is that we are 
seldom, if ever, conscious of its working. 

Freud has made us familiar with the idea of consciousness being 
only a small part of the mind, after the manner of an iceberg, nine- 
tenths of which is below the surface; or, let us say, like a tiny, 
illuminated stage in a huge, darkened but active theatre. Since we 
know that psi is not on top of the iceberg, nor anywhere about on 
the illuminated stage, must we suppose it to be lost in the vast vague 
subliminal which Frederic Myers (8) believed to contain the highest 
as well as the lowest levels of our being? Not necessarily. Since Myers 
wrote, we have learnt quite a lot about the dark building behind the 
little scene of our consciousness. Freud and others have discovered 
in it the repressed urges of the Unconscious, infantile and unreason- 
ing, which are responsible for so much of what we normally consider 
to be reasoned conduct. Is it this blind unreasoning bundle of urges 
that selects dice and cards, or arranges them as they are shuffled— 
and that in the twinkling of an eye? It does not seem likely, but we 
shall have to consider the groundwork a little more closely before 
we are in a position to give an answer. 
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Whatever psi may be, there is no reason for supposing that it is 
not part of the normal personality, helping to explain it and be 
explained by it. Dr. Rhine has pointed out (10) that certain familiar 
laws, all of which apply to the higher functions of the mind such as 
reasoning and imagination, apply also to ESP and PK, indicating 
that psi capacities reveal fundamental properties of the human mind 
as a whole and are thus “a function of the total personality.” That 
phrase, “the total personality,” is important, for psi, like reasoning 
and imagination, is not independent of the body but is affected by 
narcotics and stimulants, by fatigue, and almost certainly by bodily 
health. 

Our conscious self appears to us as a mind integrated with a body 
in such a way that they form one mental-physical organism, moving 
in a mentalized physical world—that is to say, this conscious self per- 
ceives not plain physical objects but things colored and clothed by 
memories and feelings. Without this mentalized physical environ- 
ment, which includes much of its own body, our conscious seli—may 
I call it “Con” for short ?—would be shorn of most of its content. 
So that what I am calling “Con” is not simply a conscious mind, but 
all of the self that we are conscious of, or able to be conscious of, 
including as much of the body as it can cognize and all that it is aware 
of adding or doing to its environment. 


This is a working description of Con, by no means intended as a 
philosophical definition. At one time it would have been taken, with 
the rest of the body, as a description of the entire human self. But 
now we have to fit into this simple pattern two disturbing factors, 
which may perhaps be one and the same, but which are certainly part 
of the mind-body situation and not something supernaturally attached 
to it. These two disturbing factors, which are not part of Con and yet 
seem to belong to it and influence it, are firstly, the Freudian Uncon- 
scious, and secondly, our newly-discovered psi. Whether these two 
are the same thing, we have still to enquire. 

On the one hand we have Con, and on the other all that part of 
the mind-body situation of which we are not conscious, and in which 
I suggest that we should distinguish at least two aspects : the repressed 
urges of the Freudian Unconscious, which it will be convenient to 
refer to as ‘“Uncon,” and a more intelligent aspect, or function, which 
may to some extent unconsciously control and direct Uncon, and 
which seems to be less bound by space and time than Con is—though 
how this can be so we do not at present see. The immediate problem 
before us is whether we are making a sound distinction, whether psi 
and Uncon are indeed two different aspects of the personality, or 
whether Uncon is all there is of the unconscious self and responsible 
for all that takes place within it. In that case, all of the self which 
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is not Con becomes a night in which all cats are black and we can 
learn little more about it. It may be better to postulate the distinction 
and then try to find out whether it is justified. 


Let us begin by considering Uncon, about which we know rather 
more than we do about psi. Whether Uncon is made up of repressed 
desires and instincts, or the remains of the primitive mind, or childish 
strata left undeveloped in the adult personality, it has been charac- 
terized by urgency, lack of control, and absence of intelligence (see 
p. 103). Now psi’s activities in telepathic and precognitive experi- 
ments do not exhibit these characteristics. On the whole, one would 
say that psi seems to be intelligent and free from overmastering 
impulses, though it must be remembered that Uncon probably in- 
fluences psi to a slight extent even if they are different parts of the 
personality. The units of this triad cannot be wholly divorced from 
one another; they are at most three aspects of one self. They are all 
elements of one mind-body situation, but it begins to look as though 
in this mind-body, the hinterland of unconsciousness is divisible into 
two parts, as different (though undetachable) from one another as 
either is from Con. I am talking now of the normal individual. 
Unbalanced personalities present a different problem. 


One of Uncon’s most ordinary manifestations appears to be the 
dream. Let us suppose a dream of a very usual type, in which the 
sexual content is obviously but carefully glossed over. Uncon’s re- 
pressed desires are apparently the motive of the dream, but what 
tidies it up into a nice unshocking story that Con will cheerfully 
accept ? Hardly Con, whose feelings are being saved, scarcely Uncon, 
which we are led to think of as wholly concerned with getting its 
desires across to Con. There seems to be a censor, with some dramatic 
ability; if this is neither Con nor Uncon, unless we are to invent 
further entities, must it not be psi? 


Freud’s conception of a censor is a very confused one. McDougall 
points out (5) that Freud, discussing the neuroses, says that they 
“owe their origin to a conflict between Ego and sexuality,” and that 
sexual fantasies “are subject to repression from the side of the Ego.” 
Yet when he discusses dreams, it is the Censor who “distorts” the 
latent dream-thoughts, in order to keep them hidden from the Ego. 
Yet again the “manifest dream-content” (being a disguised expression 
of sex) is disguised by the Unconscious in order that the dream may 
get past the vigilance of the Censor and enter consciousness. 

From amongst these shot-silk variations, we may be allowed to 
rescue the word “censor” because it seems to express something that 
really does happen to many of our dreams: the too alarming or too 
shocking “latent content” of the dream does seem to be altered, 
dramatized, bowdlerized, for the sake of Con’s feelings, and since it 
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is unlikely that this is effected by the upspringing impulses themselves, 
it is convenient to suppose it done by some more intelligent part of 
the personality, less urge-driven than Uncon, less respectable and 


sensitive than Con, though perhaps less immediately efficient than 
Con. 


Myers believed what we have called “Con” acts as censor, at least 
in some situations, and Professor Gardner Murphy considers that 
evidence supports the view that in our civilization, where the para- 
normal is feared and resisted, “the conscious portion of our make-up 
may forcibly inhibit the operation of subliminal activities” (7). Yet 
today there are people who ardently believe in spiritualism and occult- 
ism, and invite paranormal experiences, and this lack of inhibition does 
not necessarily make them good psi subjects. The same is true in para- 
psychological laboratories, where the atmosphere is the reverse of 
inhibitory. Nevertheless there must be cases where fear of the 
unknown does inhibit extrasensory perception; where such matters 
are consciously pushed out of the mind, it is obviously Con that 
suppresses them. 

Con's carefully controlled outlook and conduct — when it has been 
trained into control — are an asset to the personality. Where Con 
has not complete control, Uncon, released by some emotional crisis, 
may take charge and the individual be rendered almost frantic by 
panic fear, tearing rage, or uncontrollable lust. Psi, apparently, is no 
longer able to help; in fact it looks as though psi, driven or over- 
powered, may sometimes actually intensify the emotional rebellion, 
as when anger soars above bodily frets and becomes a quiet intensity 
of rage that is almost enjoyable. 

It would be a mistake to think of psi as miraculous and all-seeing 
merely on the strength of guessing cards or dreaming precognitively. 
If, as seems almost certain, it is part of the human personality, that 
part is no more inexplicable than the rest of our make-up. 


As well as censoring dreams, psi may provide the imagery. There 
seems to be no other source, either for dreams or waking images, but 
memory. Even in precognitive dreams, the imagery in which they are 
expressed is usually, perhaps always, made up of bits and pieces from 
the past. It is possible that the mind retains all its memories, the in- 
convenient and unnecessary ones dropping out of consciousness. 
Forgotten items do sometimes recur in dreams, under hypnosis, and 
perhaps in the consciousness of drowning persons. If memories are 
thus unconsciously retained, Uncon would presumably only care to get 
through the urgent ones to Con, and it would be psi that filtered for 
Con what seemed good for it, holding and controlling memories and 
screening them carefully for the business partner. If psi is the mem- 
orizing agent of the triad, there may be significance in Dr. J. G. 
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Pratt’s discovery that the memorizing of nonsense syllables and PK 
performance graphs show the same kinds of curves (9). 

In sleep-walking, when Con is no longer in charge, the sleep-walker 
would be a public menace if directed solely by Uncon; moreover, the 
somnambulist is carefully guided through perilous situations, which 
could hardly be done by Uncon if it is the blindly reckless motive- 
power that it seems to be. Can the protector be psi? If so, this in- 
creases the probability that psi filters dreams too. The object of 
Uncon does not seem to be to spare or protect the personality, but to 
fulfill its unfulfilled desires; it is predominantly conative, its cog- 
nitions are the longings and wants of the body. 


In hypnotism we again have some factor which is not Con taking 
control and guarding the personality. If the hypnotized subject is told 
that there are no other people in the room, he will see no other people, 
and yet will avoid walking into them. As Myers puts it, there seems to 
be “some element in his nature which is potent and persistent without 
being completely intelligent.” 


Dr. Montague Ullman (13) in discussing the interdependence of 
human beings suggests that since human feelings function in the 
service of this interrelatedness, perhaps psi ability does too, “This 
speculative concept,” he says, “would favor the view of psi as an adap- 
tive function making for awareness of threats to the human environ- 
ment from the outside (clairvoyance) and awareness of threats from 
the human environment itself (telepathy).” He instances ‘“extra- 
sensory awareness of death or injury to loved ones at a distance,” 
and what is even more interesting, states that in his own experience 
“individuals teetering on the brink but not yet over on the psychotic 
side often indicate remarkable psi ability” which “serves the exploit- 
ing needs of the personality and also represents a last desperate 
foothold of relatedness. .. . Where the individual has withdrawn from 
all relatedness fantasy supervenes and he is relieved of the necessity of 
expressing his needs in any kind of a real way.’” Once psychosis has 
set in “the indications at present are that, at least in the experimental 
situation and in the clinical situation in my own experience, psi func- 
tioning is not remarkable” in spite of “the consistent clinical fact that 
psychotics in their fantasies make elaborate pretensions at psi ability, 
sometimes quite openly, sometimes in more disguised form.” 


What happens then? We have the last desperate struggle on the 
part of psi to keep the self a unity, and afterwards? Disconnection. 
The efficient working-together of the tripartite personality has come 
to an end. Has Con resigned, and psi, made rigid and self-deceptive, 
and unable to comprehend or deal with the physical environment, 
taken control? Or are all three members trying to function, but with- 
out proper connection ? 
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The commonest types of spontaneous psi cases are those referred to 
by Dr. Ullman: warnings of death or injury to loved ones, or of im- 
pending danger ; a third common type conveys information about some 
lost article, such as a will. Almost every ship or train disaster brings 
stories of one or more persons who have been saved by dreams or 
sudden impulses from being involved in the accident. The fact that 
so very many are not saved may show that “psychic” activities are 
not so easy to psi as we are inclined to think. 

These protective incursions of psi, together with its guarding role 
in sleep and hypnosis, suggest that its normal function may be to pre- 
serve and stabilize the self. Con, perhaps the most brittle member of 
the trio as well as the most openly useful, is saved from shock, has its 
grief or shame softened, is given habits which are meant to be com- 
fortable and useful, is occasionally cured “miraculously” and — very 
rarely — warned openly of danger. How many unconscious warnings 
of danger there may be, we cannot tell. Further than this, Con is 
protected from unbearable strain and confusion by never thinking 
of anything as it actually is, but in useful stereotypes; even its 
memories are carefully sorted and sifted. The fitful and occasional 
excursions of psi into ESP experiments may be mistakenly intended 
to serve the same protective end, and it is perhaps in discovering that 
these are useless for its purpose that psi grows bored and stops. 

It is important to remember that psi, like other human constituents, 
does not work with automatic perfection. It has been found to 
function negatively in experiments, and it seems that even in pro- 
tecting the self of which it is part, it can go into reverse. The negative 
suggestion may come from Con or it may come from Uncon, but 
some people are accident-prone, others get ill unaccountably, and 
others cannot throw off their illnesses. Possibly psi does not act thus 
deliberately, but under some kind of mistaken apprehension. Another 
example of this going into reverse may be forgetfulness of details 
that it is important to remember. 

Moreover, it is not always Con that is protected. If Con drives the 
self too hard, psi may ally itself with Uncon, to try and bring about 
an easier time for the joint self. If you string yourself up to do 
something bolder than the whole personality approves of, you may be 
punished in your dreams. The Psi-Uncon alliance may even go further 
than dreams — disastrously. 

Taking it on the whole, psi appears to be a very intelligent and 
important factor in the human make-up, by no means to be confused 
with Uncon, which, according to the Freudian, Dr. Ernes. Jones, 
“is characterized by the attitude of being repressed, conative, instinc- 
tive, infantile, unreasoning, and predominantly sexual” (2). Psi, on 
the contrary, appears to be perceptive and reflective as well as con- 
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ative, to be aware of the repressions and able to disguise them, and in 
some ways to be more intelligent than Con. It is surprising how little 
Con does know. It is unaware of most processes of the body and of 
psi and Uncon. When psi turns the urges of Uncon into a neat dream 
or joke, Con accepts these at face value; it puzzles over a problem at 
night, and accepts a solution (presumably worked out by psi) next 
morning without understanding or even caring how it was come by. 
It is wholly taken up by reacting to its environment, and in external 
contacts with other people without understanding their deeper 
processes any more than it understands its own. 


And psi? In some ways psi is the most intelligent member of the 
triad, aware of all that Con is conscious of, and more, for it evidently 
neither sleeps nor loses consciousness under anaesthetics. It seems 
probable, too, that psi is responsible for “inspiration,” about which 
two points are worth noticing: first, that although some writers and 
musicians feel as though an entity outside themselves were working 
for them, nothing is produced that memory cannot account for; and 
second, that the productions of inspiration are characteristic of the 
self producing them, so that we may know the works of a particular 
writer or artist by his style, range, and temperament. A man’s indi- 
viduality seems to be shown by his psi as well as by his Con. It is 
probably in our Uncons that we are most alike. 

But though psi is in some ways the most intelligent part of our 
personality, its intelligence appears to be strictly limited. Though its 
job may be to take care of the self, it does not seem to be any better 
equipped for it at the start than Con is. The toddling child does not 
know, and gets no psychic warning, that it should not swallow pebbles 
or poison, or play with fire, or lean over a pond, or risk death or 
injury in any of the ways that psi learns about later and may warn it 
of. We do not come into this world equipped with any knowledge 
other than our few bare instincts, which are probably the root and 
beginning of Uncon. Psi appears to start from a blank, as Con does. 

Apparently psi has to be trained through (or with) Con, and is of 
little use till it has acquired some such education. Apart from the well- 
known case of Kaspar Hauser, there have been many cases of children 
hidden in garrets or cellars from babyhood by their parents, and never 
learning to walk or talk. Evidently, psi could not instruct them. We 
hear too of children adopted by wild animals (1, 4) where psi does 
not seem to have known that they should remain human children, 
and where Uncon was content so long as their primitive wants were 
satisfied. The curious feature of these cases is that if the early learn- 
ing time is past, the flexibility of the self seems to have gone, and 
little can be done to remedy the handicaps. Mind and performance 
are effectively stunted. Is this in some way connected with the fact 
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that some people’s minds clamp down and become incapable of learn- 
ing anything new in their early twenties? It appears to be Con and its 
interests that set the pace; does psi, taking suggestion from Con, 
apply the clamp? 

Thanks to psi, whose intelligence seems to be further limited by 
this trick of becoming fixed, Con is kept in a neat conservative groove, 
saved from trouble by habits, and sheltered from the disturbing new. 
If the existence of ghosts could be proved, we might even find this 
rigidity of psi in the fixed habits of ghosts. The rigidity may be 
mental, as in mother fixation or race prejudice, or it may be shown 
physically, as in hypnosis or catatonia. In this connection, we may 
note the unvarying instincts of animals, the rigidity of the life-pattern 
of insects, and the self-destruction of lemmings. But all this requires 
more investigation. We do not even know whether, apart from psi, 
Con would form habits at all. 

Psi appears to be extraordinarily ,sensitive to suggestion, in fact 
that appears to be the way in which it receives its instructions. If 
Con resents novelty, psi apparently feels this, accepts the suggestion 
and keeps out novelty. If Uncon demands satisfaction for unfulfilled 
desires, psi accepts that suggestion too, and provides imaginary satis- 
faction, duly veiled so as to meet the wishes of Con. It looks rather 
as though Con has the monopoly of logical reasoning, and that psi, 
with all its acuteness, is ruled by suggestion. For instance, in hypno- 
tism, psi — the skilled, the wise, the intelligent — takes charge, and 
becomes completely subservient to the wishes of the hypnotist. And 
though, even under hypnotism, psi rigidly preserves Con’s ideas of 
morality (or did in the days when there were rigid ideas of morality), 
it does not appear ever to originate ideas of morality itself, or to go 
beyond Con’s principles. 

To sum up, we seem to have found that the human being is three- 
fold: Con, as the business partner, faces the world; Uncon, with its 
bodily roots and urges, provides most of the motive-power ; psi has a 
protective and regulative function, yet is itself protected from all 
direct contact and traffic with the world that Con faces. Psi is sub- 
servient to the suggestions of Con, unless and until it develops a 
rebellious resistance (due, possibly to conflicting suggestions or to 
overwhelming provocation — though the provocation may be felt 
only by Uncon); and psi appears to view the world through the 
senses of Con, except for some fugitive and intermittent indications 
of perception without the physical senses. How this takes place we do 
not yet know, but the study of such phenomena may be easier when 
we can grasp the place of psi in the human personality, and under- 
stand something of its general nature and normal functions. 


All the points raised in this article require fuller investigation, and 
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where possible, experiment; but they do at least give us a basis for 
the consideration of psi as an integral part of the human individual. 


Rhodes University, 
Grahamstown, South Africa. 
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In Memory of Mr. J. G. Piddington 


It is with deep regret that we record the recent death, in England, 
of Mr. J. G. Piddington, President of the Society for Psychical 
Research (1924-1925), member of its Council for thirty years, and 
one of the small and valiant group that carried on the work after 
the irreparable loss sustained by the Society in the death of its two 
leading members, Professor Henry Sidgwick and F. W. H. Myers, 
at the turn of the century. Mr. Piddington was eighty-three years 
old and had not been in good health for some time. After he retired 
from the Council in 1931, he continued to work hard at those sides 
of psychical research that specially interested him, cross-correspond- 
ences in particular, to the investigation and literature of which he 
made invaluable contributions. 


The cross-correspondences constitute the largest and most elaborate 
piece of work undertaken by the S.P.R. since its foundation in 
1882. Hundreds of pages on these investigations have been published 
in the Society’s Proceedings. During a period of over thirty years 
(1901-1932), the cross-correspondences involved the participation of 
about a dozen automatic writers and included records of the cele- 
brated medium, Mrs. Piper. The automatists never met as a group 
and in some cases never met at all. Connections appeared in the 
“scripts,” as they are called, of two or more automatists, at about 
the same time, which showed evidence of form and design; meaning- 
less passages in the separate scripts, when put together, revealed an 
underlying and coherent idea only partially expressed in each. The 
inventors of these experiments purported to be the surviving per- 
sonalities of Frederic Myers and his friends, all of them men of high 
distinction in their lifetime and thoroughly familiar with the objec- 
tions of sceptics to previous survival evidence. Credit for discovering 
the cross-correspondences must be given to Miss Alice Johnson, who 
later became Research Officer of the S.P.R. 


From simple cross-correspondences these cases developed rapidly, 
becoming highly complex and elaborate. To unravel their meaning 
required skill, perseverance, and knowledge of the classical languages 
and literature; their elucidation was often a matter of months and 
years. The cryptic and allusive style of the scripts seemed deliberate 
on the part of the communicators. 


It was Mr. Piddington who took the foremost part in the formidable 
task of supervising the investigations and collating the results. In 
an address to this Society in 1950, Mrs. W. H. Salter paid tribute 
to Mr. Piddington “for the amazing industry and perspicacity he has 
brought to bear on the elucidation of this enormous mass of symbolic 
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and allusive matter.”! Mrs. Salter also referred to Mr. Piddington’s 
paper, “Forecasts in Scripts Concerning the War,”? in which he 
explains how all the scripts of all members of the S.P.R. group of 
automatists are linked. 


In discussing the origin and development of the cross-correspond- 
ences, Mr. Piddington said that up to the time of Frederic Myers’ 
death in January, 1901, the phenomena recorded in S.P.R. Proceed- 
ings were, to speak broadly and roughly, of a simple and straight- 
forward type. Within a few weeks of his death a change took place, 
though it was not realized until much later. It was in March, 1901, 
that Mrs. Verrall succeeded in producing automatic writing. Referring 
to Mrs. Verrall’s scripts, Mr. Piddington said: 


“I cannot go into detail now, but speaking briefly I may say 
that these scripts mark a new departure in so far as they exhibit 
great complexity of structure, each several script forming a 
minute piece of a most elaborate and extensive mosaic, the 
pattern of which cannot be traced until all the little pieces are 
put together in accordance with subtle indications furnished in 
the scripts themselves. Then, in 1903, with the advent on the 
scene of Mrs. Holland, a further complication ensues. Her script, 
which is of the same tessellated character as Mrs. Verrall’s, 
exhibits, as was soon recognized, coincidences with Mrs. Verrall’s 
far beyond what chance will account for. Then in rapid succes- 
sion other automatic writers mingle in the game: Mrs. Salter, 
the Macs., Mrs. Willett, Mrs. Stuart Wilson, and Mrs. Lyttelton. 
The scripts of all these automatists, too, show just the same 
complexity of structure as Mrs. Verrall’s and Mrs. Holland’s; 
and embedded in them all is a very galaxy of cross-correspond- 
ences.” 


In “A Series of Concordant Automatisms,”* a most important 
source of information on cross-correspondence, Mr. Piddington pre- 
sents a detailed account of the S.P.R.’s effort in 1906-1907 to bring 
about cross-correspondences experimentally. Mrs. Piper was again 
invited to England, and it was hoped that certain controls which had 
already manifested in her trance would be further developed; the 
automatists in these experiments were Mrs. Verrall, Miss Helen 
Verrall (Mrs. W. H. Salter), Mrs. Thompson (on whose trance 
mediumship Mr. Piddington had previously reported),5 and two 
ladies known to the members of the S.P.R. under the pseudonyms 


1“Some Observations on the Scripts of the S.P.R. Group of Automatists,” 
Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLV (April, 1951), p. 50. 

2 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIII, 1923. p. 444. 

3 “Presidential Address,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIV, 1924, pp. 149-150. 

4 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXII, 1908, pp. 19-416. 

5“On the Types of Phenomena Displayed in Mrs. Thompson’s Trance,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XVIII, 1903-1904, pp. 104-307. 
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of Mrs. Forbes and Mrs. Holland. About 120 experiments were made 
in cross-correspondence and to quote Mr. Piddington ‘‘a considerable 
proportion of the coincidences are of far too definite a character to 
be accounted for by chance, whatever the proportion of failures. . .” 

While in the course of time the brunt of the cross-correspondence 
investigations fell on Mr. Piddington, these lines in his memory are 
not meant to convey the impression that others did not share heavily 
in the total output of the work. A mere glance at the S.P.R. Indexes 
will give some idea of the magnitude of the undertaking. It was “a 
strong pull, a long pull, and a pull altogether,” in which besides Mr. 
Piddington, Mrs. Sidgwick, Mrs. Verrall (in the dual role of automa- 
tist and investigator), Miss Alice Johnson, Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
Lord Gerald Balfour were the main collaborators in England, while 
Mr. George B. Dorr in a series of sittings with Mrs. Piper, in Boston, 
obtained the material that led to the remarkable Lethe cross- 
correspondence.® 

There is definite evidence that Frederic Myers in his lifetime 
possessed a large part of the classical knowledge, and strong indica- 
tions that he possessed all the knowledge, which, as the professed 
communicator, he displayed in the Lethe scripts of Mrs. Piper. But 
granting that all the passages in answer to the Lethe question were 
known to Myers in his lifetime, Mr. Piddington could not dismiss 
the possibility that the automatist might have derived her knowledge 
telepathically from one or more living persons versed in the classics. 
Mr. Piddington then tested the scripts for traces in the choice of the 
passages that might reveal a bias characteristic of the living Myers’ 
mind and temperament. Such traces he found in abundance,’ despite 
the fact that the choice of passages was reduced to the immediate 
purpose of the sittings—the answer to Mr. Dorr’s test question, 
“What does the word ‘Lethe’ suggest to you?” 

As evidence for survival, Mr. Piddington attached great importance 
to the knowledge displayed by the Myers personality in answer to 
the Lethe question and in answer to Mrs. Verrall’s question about 
autos ouranos akumon, another remarkable cross-correspondence. 
This knowledge, Mr. Piddington said, was characteristic of Frederic 
Myers. “It was the kind of thing he knew, and it was not the kind 
of thing that the experimenters or the automatists concerned did 
know ... the nature of these answers pointed to Myers as the author 
of them.”? 
~ 63. G. Piddington, “Three Incidents from the Sittings,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
XXIV, 1910, pp. 86-144; and Sir Oliver Lodge, “Evidence of Classical Scholar- 
ship and of Cross-Correspondence in Some New Automatic Writings,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XXV, 1911, pp. 113-217. 

7 Piddington, “Three Incidents from the Sittings,” pp. 129-135. 

8——, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXII, 1908, pp. 107-172. 


9. “A Reply to Sir Oliver Lodge’s Note,” Proc S.P.R., Vol. XXX, 
1920, p. 300. 
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Mr. Piddington did not believe that official science was the proper 
court of appeal for the findings of psychical research. In support of 
his argument he referred to Henri Bergson’s illuminating Presidential 
Address!® to the S.P.R. Without Bergson’s implied assent, Mr. 
Piddington would have hesitated to express the following views: 


“Training in physical science and the pursuit of it, as it seems 
to me, do not necessarily make a man a better critic of the evi- 
dence collected by this Society than do some other forms of 
education and employment. A man of science might be as good 
a critic as others, or even a better one; but in that event he would 
be so, not qua man of science, but because he happened to pos- 
sess qualifications which his own avocation is not specially calcu- 
lated to develop. Men of science are not, so far as I know, 
specially expert in assessing the value of human testimony; nor 
are they specially expert—perhaps rather the contrary—in 
literary matters, and it so happens that quite a considerable 
portion of our evidence can hardly be appreciated at its true 
value without some scholarly and literary insight. And though 
men of science deal with men’s bodies, alive or dead, they have 
little experience in dealing with the manifestations, and par- 
ticularly with the abnormal manifestations, of men’s minds... .”)! 


It is implicit in Mr. Piddington’s writings that he believed the 
cross-correspondences provided evidence for the survival of person- 
ality and communication between the living and the dead. But personal 
belief was not enough. What Mr. Piddington demanded was scientific 
proof. In a letter to the Editor of the Spectator, in 1910, reprinted 
in the S.P.R. Journal,!? Mr. Piddington wrote: 


“T am not claiming that any of the cross-correspondences have 
furnished proof of identity. . . . I am only claiming that they 
might afford fairly strong presumptive evidence of identity and 
of surviving active intelligence. As a matter of fact, I do not 
believe that reasonable certainty will ever be reached by trusting 
to any one line of experiment or observation. Many different 
lines will have to be pursued, and satisfactory proof of survival 
will follow only if they all, or most of them, are found to con- 
verge and lead to the same conclusion.” 


In 1927, Mr. Piddington reaffirmed the above views,!? following 
the publication of his paper on the cross-correspondence, “One 
Crowded Hour of Glorious Life.”!* 


Lyp1ia W. ALLISON 


10 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXVII, 1914-1915, pp. 157-175. 

11 “Presidential Address,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIV, 1924, p. 
12 Vol. XIV (December, 1910), pp. 401-402. 

13 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXVI, 1926-1928, Footnote, p. 472. 
14 [hid., pp. 345-375. 





A PK Experiment at Yale Starts a Controversy 


ABSTRACT: Two psychologists of Yale University, Dr. Fred D. 
Sheffield and Richard S. Kaufman, recently performed a series of 
experiments in PK (psychokinesis) to test the validity of the sig- 
nificant results in PK obtained by Dr. J. B. Rhine and his colleagues 
at the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University. The Yale 
psychologists in their report said they used “the standard Rhine 
technique of ‘willing’ dice to fall with a particular face showing.” 
The “secret” of their experiment was a hidden camera which re- 
corded what actually happened on each throw of the dice. Each sub- 
ject counted his own results and his count was later compared with 
the camera count. The report states that “believers” in PK made 
tallying errors that favored the occurrence of PK and “disbelievers” 
made errors in the opposite direction. ‘he camera results gave no 
evidence of PK, “not even among the believers.” From these results 
the Yale psychologists drew the conclusion that bias of the experi- 
menters in the direction of their belief will determine the outcome 
of the experiment. 


As will be seen from the correspondence that follows, Dr. Rhine’s 
invitation to Dr. Sheffield and Mr. Kaufman that they publish their 
paper in the Journal of Parapsychology has been accepted. Accord- 
ingly, we may expect to have a full presentation of the case, pro and 
con, in due time. As a foretaste, however, the exchange represented 
in these letters may be of interest.—Ed. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Tue PARAPSYCHOLOGY LABORATORY 
April 23, 1952 
COLLEGE STATION 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


U.S.A. 
Dr. Fred Sheffield 
Mr. Robert S. Kaufman 
Department of Psychology 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Gentlemen: 


I have read the New York Times (March 30, 1952) report of 
your Atlantic City paper and have had some other accounts of your 
report as well. 

Your experiment was represented as a repetition of work done 
in this Laboratory and my name was used. The test was said to 
deal with extrasensory perception or ESP, but no such test of ESP 
has to my knowledge ever been carried out. There is evidently some 
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confusion of the terms “psychokinesis” (PK) and ESP, but the 
fact is, your experiment was not even a repetition of any of our 
tests of PK. As reported, it is more of a caricature of what has 
actually been done in the PK researches. 

You imply that in our work we have (1) relied on the subject in 
the test to do his own recording, and (2) that erroneous recording 
could explain the case for PK. We have actually (1) never based 
any conclusions in a major article from this Laboratory on the 
accuracy of a subject’s recording and (2) the case for PK is based 
on evidence in which recording errors could not possibly have been 
a factor, even if the subject had been doing the recording. 


The main block of the evidence for PK consists of three papers 
on quarter distributions (QD’s) published by Dr. Humphrey and 
myself in the Journal of Parapsychology. These lawful QD patterns 
were found running through the records of a wide variety of tech- 
niques and many experienced recorders. 


For many years we have had a standing invitation to any qualified 
scientist who is interested to make an investigation of the original 
records on which the main case for PK rests. This QD evidence 
is as good now as it ever was, and you are invited to examine it. 
Nothing in your own experiment has any bearing on the value of 
this fundamental work. 


It is a good question, I think, why you did not get in touch with 
those who are experienced in the field for guidance in getting to 
the heart of the issue you were proposing to investigate. If you 
wanted a crucial test of the hypothesis you would naturally have 
singled out experimental procedures and conditions under which the 
best evidence of PK had been obtained. 


What, then, was your purpose? From the reported accounts of 
your paper, it looks as if you must have deliberately set up loose 
conditions, bearing some superficial resemblance to one of our experi- 
ments which was expressly labelled a “minor” one; then, after 
obtaining results that could be represented as reflecting seriously 
upon anyone who would follow such procedures, you presented them 
as essentially an attack upon the competence of the scientific workers 
in parapsychology. I doubt whether you think this is a fair and 
efficient way to find out the truth about a new claim. 


At any rate, I have decided to see whether you will and can 
defend your work and its approach in the open forum of science. 
Accordingly, I invite you (preferably both of you) to present your 
paper, and any supplementation of it that you desire, as an open 
lecture here at this Laboratory at Duke University. Sometime between 
the first and the twentieth of May, with the exception of the four- 
teenth, would be the most suitable time. We will ask you to present 
your case and an equal amount of time will be taken by a member 
of the staff of our Laboratory to discuss your results and your 
comments. Thirty minutes for each would be preferable, although 
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forty-five could be allowed, with ten minutes each for rebuttal and 
a general open forum to follow. (We will take care of the expenses 
of your trip.) 


If, for any reason, you prefer some other scene and can arrange 
the place and auspices and time, one of us will meet you there. If 
you decline this invitation, I should like to have authorization to 
publish your letter. On account of the wide publicity given to your 
paper, | am releasing this letter of invitation to the press. 


In your talk you may be willing to explain what drove you to 
such efforts to counter the growth of interest in the research in 
ESP and Pk. We shall want to know, too, how you reason that 
your failure to obtain evidence of PK can logically disprove the 
successes of other experimenters. We shall press you to explain 
whether you knew that the danger of recording errors in our work 
was thoroughly aired at the American Psychological Association 
meeting in a public symposium fourteen years ago. It is an old prob- 
lem for us, as you apparently did not realize. 


I want to go a step further: We would like to publish your report— 
if it is to be published—in the Journal of Parapsychology. In this 
way we can be sure of a fair critical evaluation; our columns are 
open to all sides of the issues concerning parapsychology. 


You will, I suspect, be surprised at my final point: Had you got 
in touch with one of us who are working in the field, we would have 
told you before you began your work that camera-recording had 
been introduced here several years ago. As it happened, when our 
equipment for automatic recording and automatic throwing of the 
dice was completed, a physicist in another university wanted to use 
it, and it was lent to him immediately. This physicist has already 
written a report for publication, offering good evidence of PK based 
upon the photographic records of this machine. The manuscript was 
lying on the desk of one of your Yale colleagues of another depart- 
ment, probably at the very time you were doing your work. 

I will still be glad to introduce you to the physicist mentioned. 
Also, our records are open to any study you want to make of them. 
I will meet you in any joint debate we can arrange regarding your 
work and ours, either in print or in oral discussion, private or public. 

It is fairly clear, I think, that you did not realize how far the psi 
researches have progressed—both in findings and in recognition. 
Take one example: The evidence for PK was presented recently, 
along with other psi findings, in an invitation discourse to the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain by a distinguished psychologist, Dr. 
Robert H. Thouless of Cambridge University. Dr. Thouless has, 
as you probably know, been president of the British Psychological 
Society. As you probably did not know, he has contributed evidence 
of PK obtained from his own researches. 

If you can discover any serious flaw in the psi research findings, 
I shall naturally want to know it. If you desire to continue your 
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search for defects in our researches, I think we can direct you to 
more pertinent areas of attack than you have had thus far. 

Very truly yours, 


J. B. RHINE 





YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF PsyCHOLOGY 
333 Cedar Street 


New Haven, Connecticut 
April 28, 1952 
Dr. J. B. Rhine 
Parapsychology Laboratory 
College Station 
Durham, North Carolina 


Dear Dr. Rhine: 


You were absolutely correct if you inferred from our report that 
we deliberately intended to cast doubt on the validity of the research 
of parapsychologists. We were not trying to investigate the alleged 
phenomena, we were only proposing that the human recording instru- 
ment is (a) fallible and (b) subject to errors that conform to the 
wishes of the recorder. We anticipate little difficulty in supporting 
these propositions. We also anticipate little difficulty in supporting 
our variations on your methods as better methods of testing our 
hypothesis that human errors account for all of your results. 


We decline your invitation to a debate on the subject. Scientific 
questions should be settled in the laboratory and in print, not in 
public arguments. We accept, however, the offer of a publication in 
the Journal of Parapsychology. We are going to submit the report 
to Science but could easily rewrite it—with a confirming experiment 
added in—for your journal, The confirming experiment (on clair- 
voyance) used IBM cards and 150 scorers. The IBM machine 
showed no ESP but the scorers showed it or failed to show it accord- 
ing to their known belief or disbelief, respectively. 

You say that the tallying-error problem was a familiar issue and 
was aired at the APA about 14 years ago. The fact that it is a 
familiar issue does not mean it has been eliminated from ESP and 
PK studies. Your main experiments have not used mechanical record- 
ing and tallying and we claim that your small but significant dif- 
ferences can be most parsimoniously explained as human errors. 

What is your answer to our claim that your PK hypothesis is 
untestable? According to your hypothesis you can will the results 
to come out in your favor and we can will them to come out against 
you. It is absurd to abide by the scientific method and at the same 
time allow that the scientist can influence his results through methods 
other than the effect of bias on errors. 
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In line with this thought we would like to know why we cannot 
reproduce your results. Reproducibility is essential to the use of the 
scientific method. We cannot reproduce your results if we use 
mechanical recording; we can reproduce your results, however, if 
we use human recording and analysis—with humans who believe 
in ESP or PK. We will gladly accept any challenge on our method- 
ology (which you call “loose”) and contrast it with eye-witness 
reports on your methods. The chief eye-witness I have in mind is 
Dr. John Lincoln Finan, who is a distinguished psychologist and 
was once a subject of yours. 

You have our complete O.K. on putting this letter into print or 
turning it over to any source of publicity. We are interested only 
in the truth, and we would be happy to have differences of interpreta- 
tion discussed in print. Our only request is that you submit the 
entire letter. We are also enclosing a copy of the paper read at the 
EPA meetings in Atlantic City. It is very similar to what we intend 
to submit to Sctence. 

We did not know that Thouless had contributed evidence for PK, 
although we are familiar with his writings on thinking. We are, 
however, familiar with the opinions of another distinguished Britisher, 
Dr. Seoul,! who has worked on ESP and who told us in a face-to-face 
discussion that he does not believe in PK. We think that if PK is 
wrong, none of the other researches along ESP lines can be right, 
and our findings to date indicate that human mistakes make the 
whole thing understandable. 


Sincerely yours, 


R. S. KAUFMAN 
F. D. SHEFFIELD 





DUKE UNIVERSITY 
THE PARAPSYCHOLOGY LABORATORY 
May 6, 1952 
COLLEGE STATION 

Dr. F. D. Sheffield ee a 
Mr. R. S. Kaufman rey 
Psychology Department, Yale University 
333 Cedar Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Gentlemen: 


I have your reply to my letter and thank you for sending me a 
copy of your Atlantic City paper. I wonder if you can send me the 
tables that go with the paper. 


1 Spelling as in original letter —Ed. 
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I am glad you have accepted our offer to publish your paper in 
the Journal of Parapsychology. May we have this paper by May 
15th? I suggest that if we can get it into an early edition it will 
better connect with the interest your Atlantic City paper has created. 

You are at least frank in declaring your bias in the first paragraph 
of your letter. | am not so sure about your reasons for declining 
our invitation to a presentation of your paper here at Duke (or on 
some other agreed upon platform). If you felt as you state that 
“Scientific questions should be settled in the laboratory and in print,” 
what was your reason for giving your paper at Atlantic City? It is 
a long and well-established practice, going back to the days of Thomas 
Huxley, to hold public debates, round tables, and symposia on con- 
troversial matters. Why would not a rejoinder be in order from the 
same platform on which a provocative report is read? 


Since you are publishing your paper in the Journal of Parapsy- 
chology and there will be an opportunity provided to discuss it 
therein, I shall not now go any further into the issues it raises. The 
reckoning can wait. We will welcome the supplementary report of 
what you call your “confirming experiment.” 


You did not reply to the main points in my letter: The fact that 
the main evidence for PK was that of the QD’s on which your study 
could have no bearing and, further, that our own camera recording 
machine had already yielded significant results in the hands of an 
investigator at another university. 


I should like to credit you with what you claim in your letter that 
you “are interested only in the truth.” What is the truth as to what 
your findings have to do with the foundations on which our con- 
clusions concerning psi phenomena rest? It isn’t enough to emphasize 
certain well-known human frailties. If you are out to undermine the 
psi researches you will have to disqualify the cornerstone evidence. 
Even to satisfy a freshman scientist you will have to do that. 

But you do not yet know what this evidence is. I like your frank- 
ness in admitting that you “did not know that Thouless had con- 
tributed evidence for PK.” In the Journal of Parapsychology alone 
there are at least three articles in which his work on PK is described. 
There are many other indications that you have both kept yourselves 
in comparative ignorance of the literature on parapsychology. You 
confuse the most familiar concepts such as extrasensory perception 
and psychokinesis. You give many indications, such as misspellings, 
of gross unfamiliarity. 


And over against this lack of elementary acquaintance, what have 
you? The comments of a psychology student who served merely as 
a subject to a limited degree seventeen or eighteen years ago. And 
along with that an expression of opinion by Dr. Soal, a man who had 
never conducted an experiment in PK or participated in one at that 
time. By some kind of reasoning I do not follow, you accepted his 
adverse opinion on PK as invalidating his own experimental work 
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on ESP; work that was done under such careful controls that I 
challenge you to produce anything comparable from the history of 
general psychology. 

Do explain, if you can, that curious bit of logic. How do you 
reason that Dr. Soal’s suspended judgment regarding PK disproves 
his own experimental findings on ESP—of which he is very con- 
fident ? 

Thank you for giving me the right to publish your letter. This letter, 
too, like my earlier one, is an open one with the understanding that 
we will both use only the entire letters if we release anything in 
quotation. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. B. Rune 





P.S. I want to be sure on my own part that I am meeting any clear 
question or challenge raised in your letter. In your fourth paragraph 
you ask, ‘What is your answer to our claim that your PK hypothesis 
is untestable ?” Part of the answer is that more than a dozen different 
investigators have already tested it as it is stated, and there are many 
reports describing their procedures and their results. Now anyone 
who wishes to may contest their conclusions, but to do that it will 
be necessary first to read the reports, understand the hypothesis 
concerned and the prucedures and findings that go with them. 

You do not have the hypothesis straight. We do not pretend to say 
how repeatable any particular experiment is at this exploratory stage 
of the psi investigations. Those who want to find out about psi 
capacities should wake up the problem in the tentative cautious 
manner in which tne researches thus far have progressed. However, 
you bluntly state in your first paragraph that you are “not trying to 
investigate the alleged phenomena.” Evidently not, but why then 
should you say in paragraph five, as you do, that you would ‘like to 
know why it is you cannot produce our results? You want to know 
why you cannot reproduce our findings with mechanical recording ; 
yet when I tell you about our mechanical recording machine, as I 
did in my letter, you show no interest. 

If your conduct in this matter is approved by your fellow-scientists 
and you could properly sweep aside our conclusions without reading 
the original reports or considering our leading evidence, then science 
would be a farce indeed. We need a decision, then, on the propriety 
of your type of attack. If you will not meet me on the public plat- 
form, I sincerely hope your papers receive wide circulation and 
discussion. We will all be interested in the reaction. 


J. B. Rune 
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HAUNTED PEOPLE: Story of the Poltergeist Down the Cen- 
turies. By Hereward Carrington and Nandor Fodor. Pp. 225. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1951. $3.50. 


One of the noisiest and most attention-getting yet withal most 
elusive phenomena in the entire realm of paranormal occurrences is 
the poltergeist—literally, a racketing spirit. In its very nature a 
destructive disturber of the peace, it utilizes the ostensible disruption 
and anarchization of the prosaic laws of nature to bring about utter 
confusion in the lives of those upon whom it falls like a plague. 
Nevertheless, for all its malignant whimsicality and capriciousness, 
“it” appears to be guided by some sort of intelligence, however 
perverse. As a matter of fact, it might well be compared to the 
exasperating and exhausting goings-on of a four-year-old child who— 
and this is not at all an infrequent paoase of development—is sud- 
denly transformed, much to the chagrin of the helpless parents, into 
the embodiment of devilish, not to say pandemonic energy. The dif- 
ference, of course, is that in the case of the poltergeist the noise, the 
breakage, throwing and mysterious disappearance of objects, is 
apparently not directly the work of Junior, nor can the outbreak 
be brought under control by those educational measures conventionally 
administered in the woodshed. Nevertheless it is this parallel that 
has led many an observer to the dark suspicion that somehow “ghosts 
is people’—this despite the strong temptation, for various personal, 
cultural and “scientific” reasons, to conjure up as the generative 
source of the disturbance some extra-human agency, an hypothesis 
obviously acceptable to the poltergeist itself. 


Dr. Fodor, a psychical researcher with considerable psychoanalytic 
experience and insight, had the opportunity to investigate personally 
several poltergeist cases, among which was that of Gef, “the talking 
mongoose,” who provided a novel phenomenological twist while still 
remaining broadly classifiable within the poltergeist category (pp. 
173-212). Dr. Fodor proceeded on the assumption that the physical 
quiescence of the ostensible “generator” (in most cases the happen- 
ings seem to center around one person, not infrequently a pubescent 
child) concealed an emotional state that was anything but quiescent. 
He felt that significant clues to the otherwise inexplicable happenings 
could best be looked for in the presumptive unconscious conflicts of 
the individual toward whom all signs pointed. In most cases, unfor- 
tunately, he had little to work with except what he could glean from 
the histories of the persons concerned, and here he is able to make 
out some highly suggestive but still far from compelling hypotheses 
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in terms of his psychoanalytically oriented speculations. In one case, 
however, that of the “Chelsea Ghost” (pp. 214-222), he was privi- 
leged to carry out his investigations by means of a fairly standard 
series of psychoanalytic interviews with, as it happened, very satis- 
factory therapeutic results. In this instance his speculations on the 
nature of the trauma and the unconscious conflicts that led to the 
presumptive exteriorization and projection into the environment are 
fairly well backed up by evidence from dreams and other of the 
“patient’s” productions, as well as from the highly significant past 
history. And here it appears to the reviewer, a little more and a 
little deeper psychoanalytic speculation along certain lines might even 
have resulted in a tighter case for Dr. Fodor’s primary assumption, 
One need not necessarily be timid about speculations of this sort. They 
can sometimes serve as indispensable catalysts to effective scientific 
thinking. 

In this point, incidentally, we have the crux of what’s wrong with 
the poltergeist, at least from the standpoint of parapsychological 
research. If we anchor ourselves—despite any amount of lip service 
to the role of creative imagination—to a conception of science as the 
safe and sane ordering of neatly packaged pointer readings whose 
“objective” validity can be automatically tested for by certain measures, 
then the greatest value of what has come to be known as the polter- 
geist is lost to us. In the richness and variety of its alleged manifesta- 
tions, covering perhaps the entire range of psi activity on the loose, 
the poltergeist may continue to haunt the byways of the world 
wherever life itself is to be found; but it will not, alas, haunt the 
minds of parapsychologists who are difficult to rouse with anything 
short of respectable critical ratios achieved under conditions of almost 
surgical asepsis. The poltergeist simply will not fit in to such a 
cramped frame. It just won’t tidy up and sit still for a portrait—at 
least it hasn’t to date. Of the 375 cases, ordered chronologically from 
355 A.D. to 1949 and briefly abstracted (with references) by Car- 
rington in the first part of this book, very few of the still ‘“‘unex- 
plained” cases (i.e., where no fraud was ever uncovered) would even 
begin to stand up to the standards of evidence required before we 
deign to do our “serious” thinking about data. (Writes Carrington 
(p. 84): “I frankly admit, of course, that the ‘standard of evidence’ 
varies enormously, and in many cases is not high. Nevertheless, the 
cumulative value of such a mass of material strikes me as remarkably 
strong—particularly when we take into account the fact that these 
phenomena have been reported in all parts of the world, and that 
there is a great similarity between the accounts thus given.) Yet 
when we reserve our best thought for the significance of a few deviant 
dice supported by highly intriguing position effects, we are likely to 
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come out with some pretty insipid and unpandemonic notions about 
the nature of psi “forces” and the living, all too frequently suffering 
but all the same creative personalities of which they are, according 
to reasonable enough presumption, merely behavioral manifestations. 
And we tend to lose sight of the fact that the psi of the poltergeist— 
with all due allowance for its volatility and evidential unreliability— 
may tell us far more about the significant larger issues than any 
amount of statistically boxed-in echoes of the real thing. 

Unfortunately a middle road between flamboyant fictionalism and 
scientific sobriety seems hard to find in the realm of ghosts. Certainly 
the overall methodological and reportorial level of this book, which 
sometimes hits high points of naiveté, is not such as to invite the 
cautious to a closer scrutiny of the poltergeist phenomena. Yet it is 
high time that we begin to piece together all our significant bits of 
knowledge about psi into something more pertinent not only to the 
problems of human behavior but to general ontological issues as well. 
From this point of view, what a book such as Haunted People lacks 
in rigor is amply made up for in provocativeness and suggestiveness. 
A poltergeist may not lend itself to a repeatable experiment, but it 
will be worth its weight in laboratory apparatus if it can noisily 
attract our attention back to the human and all too easily forgotten 
destructive aspects of psi. The latter important dimension, incidentally, 
has its own peculiar position effect, but one not easily picked up by 
standard statistical methods. 

Jute Etsensup, M.D. 


SECOND SIGHT: Its History and Origins. By Lewis Spence. 
Pp. 190. Rider & Co., London, 1951. 18s. 


To the reader of Anglo-Scottish literature the term “second sight” 
is especially familiar. The Highlanders, and particularly the islanders 
of the Western Highlands, possessed to an unsurpassed degree that 
form of psi whereby things distant and future were presented to the 
waking mind in the form of pictures. Seemingly we must say that 
they possessed rather than that they possess the faculty, for Mr. 
Spence pronounces it to be nearly “moribund” today (p. xi1). 

There were, he tells us, two forms of second sight, the symbolical 
and the pictorial, or literal. In the first and more usual form, the 
second-sighted person might see, for example, a known or unknown 
person in a shroud, thus symbolizing that person’s coming death: if 
the visionary person was seen in the morning, death was imminent ; 
if he was seen at night, he would die in a twelvemonth; if he was 
only partly covered there was a further period of grace. In the literal 
form of second sight, an actual representation of the event was seen, 
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though this was not always complete, as the following story shows: 


“A noble peer of this realm being one morning in his bed- 
chamber, and attended by several persons, when his servant had 
put a new coat upon his Lord, a gentleman standing by presently 
cried out: ‘For God’s sake, my Lord, put off that coat’; and 
being asked the reason, he replied that he saw a whinger, or 
poignard, stick in the breast of it. The noble peer, esteeming 
this as a mere fancy, replied ‘this coat is honestly come by, and 
I see no reason why | may not wear it.’ The gentleman still 
entreated, and earnestly craved that it might be put off; upon 
which debate, the noble peer’s lady, being not far off, came in, 
and being informed of the whole affair, entreated her Lord to 
comply with the gentleman’s desire, which he did; meantime, 
‘one of the servants standing by desired the lady to give it him, 
and he would wear it. She granted his request, who put it on; 
and ere night he was stabbed by a poignard, in that very place 
which the gentleman had pointed to in the morning” (p. 50). 


As Mr. Spence recognizes, second sight was not confined to Scot- 
land. The faculty was well known to the ancients, and practically 
every race in the world has stories about it. Mr. Spence quotes a 
large number of these legends, and expounds his views on the con- 
nection between second sight and folk-lore. “The Second Sight,” he 
concludes, “was a part of a large body of magical practice which the 
people of the late Stone Age developed in connection with the cult 
of the dead” (p. 170). He believes that the seeing of waking visions 
was specially cultivated by priestly castes, and that this is the reason 
why certain races, having those priests for ancestors, are or were 
specially prone to second sight. He considers second sight to be 
mainly a male faculty, and argues that this accords with his theory, 
since the priests were always men (p. 160). In this connection, it is 
of interest to note that it was asserted by one observant Scottish 
peer that second-sighted persons who were transported to other 
countries, “especially in America,” quite lost the power (p. 131). 
That view does not sustain the heredity theory, but rather a theory 
that certain localities inspired second sight. Whatever the reason, 
the reports of waking visions do seem to be markedly more numerous 
among the northern than the southern peoples of Europe. 


In propounding his theory of inherited developed second sight, 
Mr. Spence seeks to disassociate second sight from the precognitive 
dream. He admits that “‘a strong impression has existed in the Scot- 
tish Highlands, and in some parts of the Lowlands, that such cases 
of precognition as are received in dreams are of the nature of Second 
Sight” (pp. 174-175), but for Mr. Spence “in the strictest sense of 
the term” they are not second sight (p. 173). To the present reviewer 
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it seems that the popular view, as Mr. Spence regards it, is the truer 
one; for even if it be a fact that waking visions were cultivated and 
the cultivated power inherited (which involves a_ big biological 
assumption), there does not appear to be any evidence, using that 
word in the strictest sense, that those waking visions embodied a 
ditferent sort of paranormal awareness from that of a dream. One 
of the most rational of the old writers said, “He saw him... by a 
waking dream, which I take to be the best definition of second 
sight.” And that distinguished Scottish author, Andrew Lang, a 
one-time President of the S.P.R., said: “Second Sight is only a Scotch 
name which covers many cases called telepathy and clairvoyance by 
psychical students, and casual or morbid hallucinations by other 
people” (p. 141). A study of the cases collected by the Societies for 
Psychical Research does not provide evidence that there is a funda- 
mental difference between paranormal awareness occurring when 
awake and that occurring when asleep. 


Mr. Spence’s own views on psychical research are not happy ones. 
“In my view,” he declares, “writers on the subject of psychical 
research have not in any way simplified the problems associated 
with Second Sight, but have rather complicated them with occult 
phenomena of other and separate kinds” (p. 145). This and some 
other equally felicitous side-stepping of the studies of those who 
during the past twenty years have had much to say about precogni- 
tion, is somewhat surprising. Mr. Spence is a Lowland Scot, who has 
lived all his life within reasonable range of the beams of light (so to 
speak) thrown out by the S.P.R., yet he shows little awareness of 
that Society’s existence. Lightly passing over S.P.R., A.S.P.R., and 
kindred literature, he devotes a few paragraphs to J. W. Dunne, as 
though he were the latest or only worthy theorist on the subject of 
precognition. About the same degree of knowledge of psychical 
research is nowadays displayed even by those fat popular dream 
books which challenge attention on the bargain counters of such 
emporiums as Macy’s and Selfridge’s. 


That is not, of course, to imply that Mr. Spence is a churner-out 
of popular bulk books. Far from that, he is a man of wide historical 
culture, who has written full forty volumes on mythology, folk-lore, 
and the history of occultism in various ages and countries. All the 
greater is the pity that such a writer fails to recognize the basic 
identity of the historic second sight with the paranormal experiences 
which are being currently studied within the psychical research move- 
ment and elsewhere. Rather significant in this connection would seem 
to be Mr. Spence’s comment on James Boswell: 


1 Theophilus Insulanus, A Treatise on the Second Sight, 1763, p. 47. 
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“He [Boswell] concluded, however, that Second Sight had 

no association with superstition, for ‘the correspondence of the 
fact or event with such an expression on the fancy, though 
certainly very wonderful, if proved, has no more connection 
with superstition than magnetism or electricity.’ What precisely 

he intended by this it would indeed be difficult to say” (p. 34). 

Those who are familiar with psychical research will probably 
experience little difficulty in seeing what Boswell intended—if second 
sight is a fact, then it may be a manifestation of laws comparable 
to those known to physical science, and neither be caused nor 
whimsically influenced by fairies, demons, deities, or other disembodied 
entities, as the unlettered Highland folk supposed. Patently James 
Boswell possessed the open and well-balanced mind, and the keen 
powers of observation which mark the useful member of a psychical 
research society. 

Any book published in this day and age on matters supernatural 
(to use yet another historic term) must be accounted uncompli- 
mentary to the equipment of its readers if it does not attempt to 
correlate those matters with modern psychical research. The few 
remarks made by Mr. Spence in that direction can hardly be credited 
as an attempt; are such, indeed, that for his sake as well as that of 
his readers it would have been better to omit them. Apart from that 
serious defect, the book is a pleasant collection which will be enjoyed 
by all who love to delve into the beliefs and legends of olden time, 
and especially by those who have some knowledge of the history and 
spirit of the Scottish people, or who have set eyes on the peculiar 
grandeur of the Highland scenery. Probably there are more stories 
of the Scottish Second Sight in Mr. Spence’s collection than in any 
other single volume. It is to be hoped, however, that he has not treated 
any considerable number of them as he has treated the visions “‘about 
the Crossfoord-boat.” The original account of that affair was quoted 
in full in this JouRNAL quite recently,! but it appears in Mr. Spence’s 
book (p. 85) with fully one third cut off from the end, and what is 
missing is the best part of the story. 


W. H. W. SasBineE 


1 Journal A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIV (April, 1950) p. 44. 








Three Articles on the Problem of Survival 


“AN OUTLINE OF SURVIVAL EvipENcE,” “DIFFICULTIES CONFRONT- 
ING THE SuRVIVAL HypotHeEsis,” “FireELD THEORY AND SurR- 
VIVAL.” Reprinted in a pamphlet from the January, April, and 
October, 1945 JourNAL of the American Society for Psychical 
Research in an edition of 100 copies. Pp. 91. $2.75. 


The demand for this series of articles by Dr. Murphy on the ques- 
tion of survival has exceeded the supply. The separate articles are 
either out of print or the stock is greatly reduced. A limited edition 
of 100 copies of the three articles, under one cover, has therefore 
been printed and may be had by applying to the secretary of the 
Society. 

The first article, “An Outline of Survival Evidence,” presents the 
various classes of evidence in organized form, which leaders in the 
field of psychical research have accumulated over the past sixty 
years. Typical examples of each class are given and appraised. 

The second article, “Difficulties Confronting the Survival Hypoth- 
esis,” is concerned with the problem of finding evidence for survival 
which cannot be explained by some other hypothesis. According to 
the author, the case for survival rests upon dead center, waiting for 
evidence so good or objections so sound as to warrant forming a 
judgment. 

The third article, “Field Theory and Survival,” discusses the 
implications of field theory (complex organized wholes cannot be 
fully understood in terms of ingredient parts) for psychical research. 
The interpersonal nature of telepathic and clairvoyant processes is 
considered and the hypothesis is extended to relate to the future and 
the past. The most cogent types of survival evidence are indicated. 
The best survival evidence, the author writes, appears to be the 
evidence of the survival of an interpersonal relationship capable of 
being brought into relation with the living. 

Throughout the three articles, important cases, with which every- 
one interested in psychical research will wish to be familiar, serve 
as illustrations for the subject matter under review. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A,M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 


investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutiuns. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the pi-poses of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











